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The “Common School Depository,” and 
office of the “ Common School Assistant,” 
has been removed to No. 71 State-street, on 
the first floor, front room. 


OPENING OF FALL SCHOOLS. 

During the months of September and Oc- 
tober the parents begin to send the older 
children to school: at this time also, new 
school books are purchased, and in most ca- 
ses a new teacher employed. This is a 

ood season of the year to make a change 
tor the better, and we wiil with great earn- 
estness and sincerity ask the School Dis- 
tricts a few plain practical questions : 

Ist. What wages have you, heretofore, 
given your teacher ? ; ; 

Would it not be cheaper, taking all things 
into consideration, to employ one of higher 
qualifications, if you do have to pay hima 
little more? : 

Can you expend money in any other way 
so wisely as in giving your children a good 
education ? 

What so essential to your well being, as 
virtue and intelligence, in those around you ? 

Of all men, who should be more virtuous 
and intelligent, than that man, who educates 
and forms the character of ne children ? 

Will any thing but a higher salary secure 
higher qualifications ? 

f a well educated teacher saves school 
books, and above all, your children’s time, by 
advancing them faster and more correctly in 
their studies, can you not afford to pay him 
more ? . 

2Qdly. What is the condition of yourschool 
house ? 

Are the windows filled with glass? 
Are the clap-boards falling off t 








Are the doors thrown off from the hinges ? 
Is the stove or the pipe out of order? 
Are the school desks of the right con- 
struction? Have they back pieces? Are 
they cut full of holes and ridges with the 
penknife ? 

Does the school house leak rain and ad- 
mit the wind ? 

{s this building located in a good place ? 
3diy. What school books do you use? 
Can you not select a better series, and 
then abide by these, thus freeing yourselves 
from the perplexity of so much changing? 

A4thly. Can you not elect school officers 
who are competent, and will be faithful to 
the interests of the school ? 

5thly. Can you not keep your children 
more steadily at school ? 

Shall they this winter go to school one 
cay, and stay at home the next? 

Can you not give them more than two or 
three months schooling, during the whole 
tall and winter? 

6thly. Will you not endeavor to visit the 
school once a week this winter, and take 
a suitable interest in your teacher and his 
instructions ? ° 

Will you not try to co-operate with him 
out of schoo), and in school ? 

Finally, will you not resolve, when the 
fall school is opened, to start anew on this 
momentous subject? Will you not begin 
then to give this subject more aid, more at- 
tention, than you have done? 

The whole state of New-York is awake 
to the subject at last, and the district that 
stays behind now, will deprive itself of many 
advantages. 





OUR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

These humble institutions, standing up- 
on almost every acre of our land, and 
scattering light in every direction, are the 
guardians of freedom and the strength of 
our country. From every one of our one 
hundred thousand school-houses in this re- 
public, there goes forth a stream of light 
that falls upon, and cheers, and improves, 
every farm, and work shop, and family- hearth, 
in the neighborhood. The schoel-house is 
the former and the nourisher of the mind in 
the district. It is the place where the farm- 
er, and the mechanic, the mothers receive 
their education. The school-houses of this 
state have given our prosperity, our enter- 
prise, and our controling station among the 
states. They have made it the “empire 
state ;”’ for what are natural facilities un- 
less there is mind to take advantage of them. 
Blow out the light of these institutions— 
let darkness rest upon these buildings, and 
we would soon grope our way to the savage 
state. Shut the door of the school-house, 


existence these intellectual fountains, which 
are daily pouring light and liberty over the 
land, and all is night—the darkness of mid- 
night and barbarism. 

riends of education! to neglect these 
school houses is as criminal, and shows the 
same want of patriotism and philanthropy, as 
to destroy them. Have you thought of this ? 





WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 

Mr. Eprror,—In presenting the claims of 
the common school to individuals, it is not 
unfrequently the case, that language like 
the following will greet your ear: “ What 
have I to do with comnmon schools? Ihave 
been to school all I ever shall go—I have 
no children, why should I be interested in 
the common school ?”” To such I would say 
—though you may no more attend school 
yourself—though you may have no children, 
yet common philanthropy should make you 
interested in their support. What, are you 
not interested in your country’s freedom and 
prosperity ?. Care you not whether ~know- 
Jedge and intelligence, virtue and peace 
spread through these United States? Or, 
instead of these, that ignorance, and vice, 
and superstition prevail? Say not then you 
feel no interest in the commagn school. If 
you are a patriot—if you ‘are a philanthro- 
pist, you must, you will feel, interested in 
them. They are your country’s safeguard 
—they are your neighbor’s only barrier to 
ignorance and crime. Come out then like 
a genuine patriot, and give to these your 
hearty, generous support. Upon them de. 
pends the nation’s prosperity—without them 
the people must suffer all the ills that gene- 


ral ignorance is heir to. The safety of your 
property and life lies in the virtue and in- 
telligeuce of those around you. . 





TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
It is my earnest desire that conferences be formed 
among the schoolmasters of each canton.—Cousin’s 


ort. 
ow shall teachers become better pre- 
pared for their profession? How can the 
be continually improving their minds aan 
their systems of instruction? And how 
shall every teacher receive the light which 
the more experienced are constantly throw- 
ing upon the subject of instruction? We 
know of no means so common to all, and so 
favorable, as county conventions of teach. 
ers.* Heretofore there has been but very 
*It will therefore be more opts to form 
small societies or meetings of schoolmasters, for 
three or four weeks, in order that they may go 
over, methodically and in concert, some especial 
portion of what they have to teach, as for instance, 
arithmetic, singing, the German language or reli- 
ovr his plan will have the advantage of always 
bringing together men of equal attainments on ba 








and agriculture is forgotten, manufactures 





cease, and commerce stops. Strike from 


single point, which will thus be studied more 
damentally.— Cousin. 
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little communication between teachers.— 
The improvements which one has made, 
have not been made known to others; the 
imcompetency of teachers, and the bad sys- 
tems of instruction, have been concealed ; 
and united efforts of teachers have not been 
made to elevate and honor their profes- 
sion. 

Other classes of men have had their con- 
ventions. Men of science, ministers, and 
statesmen, to ensure enlightened and uni- 
ted operations, appoint their conventions to 
redress wrongs, correct errors, and make 
known the improvements and able suy- 

estions that may be discovered or proposed 

y any one of the parts. The wisdcm and 
experience of these conventions not only 
enlighten the people and sit in judgment 
upon their errors, but produce throughout 
the whole country similarity of feeling, and 
harmony of effort. 

For the peace of the church, the advance- 
ment of science, and the prosperity of the 
country, such conventions are absolutely 
necessary. But are not conventions of 
teachers equally necessary for the improve- 
ment of our schools? Does not the diffi- 
cult and responsiple profession of teaching 
require all the light and knowledge that 
can be obtained on this subject? Does not 
the incompetency of teachers invite all the 
aid that can be furnished from those who 
are better qualified by experience, and from 
other literary men? Certainly, every one 
will say ; such assistance is highly impor- 
tant; it would afford that necessary aid 
which teachers now have no means of ob- 
taining.* 

Yet so grea is the apathy of the people, 
that we seldom hear of a teachers’ conven- 
tion. And when their proceedings are made 
known, we find that but few- attended, and 
that but very little was done. The manner 
in which these conventions are announced 
and conducted, excites but little interest ; 
and as yet, but a small number of teachers 
have been profited by them. _ But how shall 
teachers improve themselves if not by such 
conventions? Works on education have a 
very limited circulation. 

Not one teacher out of a hundred reads 
any thing on the subject; nor will they 
read before the living voice excites their at- 
tention. There are but few seminaries for 
educating teachers, and rarely a lecture de- 
livered on school keeping. Teachers are 
seldom qualified when they enter into the 
profession, and they have neither the assis- 
tance of teachers in the vicinity, nor intelli- 
gence from abroad, either from books or the 
speaking lecturer. 

This should not be so. There are means 
which teachers may use to prepare them- 
selves for their profession, and for improv- 
ing themselves while engaged in its duties. 





* This excellent measure recall to me another of 
the same kind, which, though it forms no part of 
the internal ee of normal schools, has equal- 
ly in view the improvement of the acting mas- 
ters ; I mean those conferences of the schoolmaster 
of a circle or district, in which each communicates 
to his brethren his own methods and experience, 
and all are enlightened by the interchange of views 
and thoughts. ‘These conferences are voluntary, it 
is true; but the government encourages them, 
counsels them, and often arranges them itself by 
means of the sshool inspectors.—Cousin’s Report. 





And I know of none so advantageous to 
teachers, and that is attended with so little 
expense and within the reach of all, as fre- 
quent town and county conventions. If 
these are generally announced and faithful- 
ly attended, they will not only be highly in- 
teresting to teachers, but of the greatest 
benefit to our schools. 

Town conventions of teachers may be 
held every month, and county conventions 
should be called every three months. They 
should be attended, not only by teachers, 
but by all the friends of education. Each 
individual should go prepared to contribute 
to their interest and usefulnesss and with a 
hearty desire to promote the general cause 
of education. Each county association 
should have a correspondence with similar 
associations throughout the United States. 
By this communication all the improvements 
or changes which have been made may be 
made known. 

The light which has appeared in any one 

favored spot may shine into every part of 
the Union. The books which are publish- 
ed, either to be used in school or for the 
improvement of schools, may be made 
known, together with the examination 
which others have given them. The peri- 
odical works on education may be mention- 
ed and examined. Notices of literary con- 
ventions may be given, and delegates ap- 
pointed to attend thein. Papers from the 
state or parent society may be read, and re- 
ports from the county or auxiliary associa- 
tions made out and sent to the parent so- 
ciety. 
It shold be the object of these conven- 
tions and communications with other asso- 
ciations to discover the origin of the defects 
in the present systems of instruction—to 
ascertain the actual condition of the schools 
throughout the United States—to inquire 
into the character and qualification of the 
teachers of these schools—to find out the 
number of children in the United States 
who are in school, and the number who 
have not, or do not use, the means of edu- 
cat:on—to ascertain the progress the scho- 
lars make, and the amount of knowledge 
which they acquire in these schools—to 
discover the interest which parents take in 
the education of their children, and the pro- 
tection and assistance which literary men 
give to primary education—to convince the 
people of the necessity of general intelli- 
gence in a free government—and to make 
known the duties which every one owes to 
the free institutions of his country. Such 
are some of the high and important duties 
of “ Teachers’ Conventions.” 





COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


From the report of a committee appoint- 
ed by a literaryeconvention at Harrisburg, 
Vt. some months ago, whose duty it was 
“to deliberate on the best means of promo- 
ting popular education in Vermont,” we 
collect the following intelligence from that 
State. 

Not more than one in twenty of the 157,- 
000 children and youth in Vermont, has, or 
will be likely to have, access to the acade- 
mies, and not more than one in fifty receive 
a college education. It 1s hence concluded 





that the common schools are the only pub- 


lic institutions for giving knowledge, disci- 
pline and direction, to at least 140,000 young 
minds. 

The State contains about 3000 common 
schools, which cost the people not less 
than half a million of dollars yearly. 

The committee, after stating these, and 
many more important facts, proceed to urge 
the importance of a careful preparation of 
instructors for the business of teaching, as 
a profession. They present many weighty, 
if not unanswerable arguments, in faver of 
this measure ; and among other things they 
urge—as has been aluely often urged, we 
sometimes fear in vain,—the example of 
Prussia.—Annals of Education. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

In this country a more enlarged public 
spirit, a more patient attention to detail, a 
more generous encouragement to individual 
effort than are now given to the subject, 
must elevate our popular education, or it 
will not be elevated. Practical men well 
informed, and sincerely interested, must ex- 
amine the elementary works usec in our 
schools ; a wise criticism must be exerted 
upon them if they are expected to accom- 
plish any great good—which undoubtedly 
they might. The superficial, ill adapted, 
inaccurate, and oftentimes exceedingly vul- 
gar books, put into the hands of children at 
school, by speculators and compend makers, 
debase literature ; and make the true minis- 
ter of things high and holy—things lovely 
and of good report, the very organ of belit- 
tleing the human soul; of narrowing the 
province of intellect; of adulterating the 
wine of life; of deteriorating the bread that 
comes down from heaven in the forms of 
science, of poetry, and of true morality. O 
that some generous spirit would engage in 
this work, would declare the censure of the 





sound mind upon unprofitable teaching ; 
would purge the infected world of the foul 
abuse, daily and hourly practised upon mil- 
lions of the young; and who would call out 
and encourage the labors of the learned in 


behalf of little children 


EDUCATIv... 

The education of the present race of fe- 
males is not very favorable to domestic hap- 
piness. For my own part, I call education 
not that which smothers a woman with ac- 
complishments, but that which tends to 
consolidate a firm and regular system of 
character—that which tends to form a 
friend, a companion, and awife. I call edu- 
cation not that which is made up of the 
shreds and patches of useless arts, but that 
which inculcates principles, polishes taste, 
regulates temper, cultivates reason, subdues 
the passions, directs the feelings, habituates 
to reflection, trains to self denial, and more 
especially, that which refers all actions, 
feelings, sentiments, tastes, and passions to 
the love and fear of God. 

A certain class do not esteem things by 
their use but by theirshow. They estimate 
the value of their children’s education by 
the money it costs, and not by the know- 
ledge and goodness it bestows. People of 
this stamp often take a pride in the expenses 
of learning, instead o joking pleasure in 
the advantages of it.—Hannah More. 


S. Hillard. 
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SURPLUS REVENUE. 

The following article will be read by 
every friend of Common Schools with strong 
approbation. It is true patriotism that ap- 
propriates the surplus wealth of a nation to 
the improvement of the Minp and Morats 
of its citizens. The strong claims of our 
common schools are well presented. 


[From the Albany Argus.] 

«“ We are as ready as any of our cotempo- 
raries to acknowledge the great benefits 
which have beenconferred upon the pursuits 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, 
by the construction of our canals and other 
improvements. But when the immense ex- 
penditures which have been made and au- 
thorised for internal improvements, since 
1817, are compared with the amount appro- 
priated to common school education, every 

erson must admit that canals and rail roads 

ave been more liberally provided for, and 
more fondiy cherished, than the equally im- 
portant interest of mental improvement. 

There has been expended 1n the construc- 
tion of the 
Erie and Champlain ca- 


Oswego canal, 

Cayuga and Seneca.... 
Chemung, 

Crooked Lake,....:*- 


236,804 

331,693 

156,776 

——— 9,692,106 

Expended and appro- 
priated for the Che- 
nango canal, 

Genesee Valley, 

Black River, 

Improvement 


2,300,000 


—-—— 17,300,000 
26,992,106 


In addition to this the 
state has loaned to 
the Delaware and 
Hudson canal com. 
pany, 

And agreed to loan to 
the N. Y. and Erie 
rail road, 


$30,792,106 


The whole sum which has been paid from 
the state treasury to the common schools, 
from the first distribution to the present 
time, twenty-one years, is one million seven 
hundred thousand dollars, (1,700,000): and 
the capital of the school fund, the founda- 
tion of which was laid in 1805, is, after a 
lapse of thirty-one years, less than two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

There are urgent reasons for securing to 
the common schools a large share of the re- 
venue which can be derived from an invest- 
ment of the U. 8. deposites. It is perhaps 
the only opportunity which will be present- 
ed for many years, of essentially increasing 
the revenues of this fund, and of giving 
adequate support to this great interest. In 
former years, anticipations were entertained 
of large additions to the school fund from 
the canal revenues, after the original debt 


should have been paid off. ‘T'he Erie and 
Champlain cana! debt is now provided for ; 
but the future revenues of these canals are 
pledged forthe enlargement of the Erie canal 
and payments on account of the lateral ca- 
nals, made and to be made, to an amount of 
eighteen or twenty millions of dollars. The 
auction and salt duties are released from 
the canal fund; but the entire receipts from 
these sources of revenue will be annually 
expended for the ordinary support of go- 
vernment. The general fund is extinct; 
and all the school fund lands of much value 
have been sold. Where then are we to find 
resources to carry forward our system of 
common education, and adapt it to the de- 
mands of a rapidly increasing population, 
and an improving age ? 

For the last ten years, the average in- 
crease of scholars in the common schools 
has been eleven thousand for each year; 
while the yearly amount paid from the trea- 
sury has remained stationary for the waole 
time. It is stated in the last annual report 
of the Superintendent, that “the average 
diminution of the amount per scholar, in 
consequence of the.increase of the number 
of children attending school, is about one 
cent per annum.” It is desirable that the 
increase of the fund should at least keep 
pace with the increase of population: And 
unless the avails of the U. S. deposites are 
applied to this object, we may look in vain 
for resources adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the great results aimed at by those 
who have long been desirous of improving 
the character and condition of teachers, and 
of giving a more elevated standing to the 
common schools. 

The manner of investing the deposite 
fund, to make it secure and profitable, and 
to have it available when called for, is also 
entitled to much consideration. 

- If it should be deemed advisable to invest 
a portion of the deposite in state stock, this 
may be done under the authority to redeem 
at pleasure the stock (561,000) issued to 
John Jacob Astor; and the stock thus re- 
deemed might be held in trust for the depo- 
site fund. This stock, if a call was made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, would be 
sold at once, to answer the demand. By 
this operation, the state would, for the time 
being, save the interest which it is now 
paying on the Astor debt, and which amounts 
annually to the sum of $28,050. If the 
state should redeem the Astor stock, and also 
the stock issued for money borrowed for the 
support of government, amounting in all to 
about one million of dollars, there would 
still remain, on the supposition that three 
millions be received, about two millions of 
capital be otherwise invested. 

t is believed that this amount, or a large 
portion of it, may be securely and profitably 
invested through the agency of the county 
commissioners of loans. The present coun- 
ty loans, which belong to the school fund, 
yield an annual interest to that fund of 6 
per cent, which is punctually paid. An in- 
vestment at this rate, of two millions of dol- 
lars, would make an addition of $120,000 
annually to be apportioned to the common 
schools from the state treasury. At pre- 
sent there is paid from the treasury for this 
purpose $100,000, which distributed among 








540,000 children, averages only 18 cents for 
each scholar. If the sum of $220,000 was 
appropriated, the average per scholar would 
be raised to nearly 40 cents ; being then 65 
cents less than the amount distributed to 
each scholar in Connecticut from the school 
fund of that state. 

The proposed increase would not so light- 
en the assessments upon individuals for the 
support of scools, as to make them indif- 
ferent to the interests of the district. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Superinten- 
dent, the annual expenditure for common 
schools amounts to $1,230,000, of which the 
state treasury now pays less than one 
twelfth; and after the proposed addition to 
the fund, there would still remain over one 
million of dollars to be paid annually by in- 
dividuals—a sum amply sufficient to keep 
alive a proper watchfulness over the officers 
of the school districts. 

In favor of the mode of investing the sur- 
plus funds by the way of loans, it may be 
urged that this system is well organized 
and understood, having been in operation 
since 1786. There are commissioners for 
making loans in the several counties, who 
now have charge of the school fund loans. 
These commissioners give bail, and not only 
pay over the money received by them, and 
render an account to the Comptroller, but 
are required to present all their accounts 
and proceedings annually to the boards of 
supervisors, which bodies also report to the 
Comptroller the condition of the accounts 
of the commissioners. Again, by this mode 
of investment the deposite money may be 
well secured, and by being apportioned to 
the several counties according to population, 
important facilities would be afforded to 
those who desire to borrow money at the or- 
dinary rate of interest in every town in the 
state. This mode of investment, it is be- 
lieved, may accommodate a numerous class 
of persons who at present have little ac- 
cess to facilities afforded by the banks. 

The money loaned out by the county com- 
missioners would not be immediately availa- 
ble to answer the drafts of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; a consideration which should 
by no means be lost sight of in any arrange- 
ment connected with the deposites. But it 
is believed the authority given to the Comp- 
troller to issue stock and make loans, limited 
in extent only by the “ legal demands upon 
the treasury,’ would secure at all times the 
prompt payment of the government de- 
mands ; and in this way the state would 
preserve its faith and the credit of the trea- 
sury as a “common depository,” until time 
was afforded to collect in the loans to the 
several counties, without inconvevience to 
borrowers.” 


WORDS OF A MOTHER. 

Mr. Epvrror—I am a common school 
teacher in the town of P. » county of 
I took the school I am now 
teaching last spring. When I called upon 
the people in the district to ascertain whe- 
ther they wanted a schoo] or not, I heard 
the following. Said one mother:—*I shall 
be glad to have a school again, for my chil- 
dren are so ugly at home, that I do not know 
what to do with them. I shall be glad to 
get them out of the way. I have at 
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Mr. 8. (her husband,) this long while to get 
somebody to keep the school, for I have no 
peace with my children, when _— are tor- 
menting around me all day. 1 shall, indeed, 
be glad when I can get them out of my sight. 
I hope, sir, with all my heart, you will take 
the school.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, all that this mother 
thought of in having a school, was the re- 
lief it would give her, to have some one take 
the care of children that she was no longer 
able to govern. Did she think that I would 
have trouble with them? Oh, no: a common 
school teacher, who has to govern forty 
children accustomed to no restraint at 
home, can have nothing to vex him!! So 
at least the parent thinks. And if the 
teacher does not do what the parents never 
have done, that is, govern this lawless co- 
lony of children without a severe word, or 
blow, or even a scowl, the children will all 
leave him, and the parents will take the 
children’s side, and give the teacher all the 
blame; for let me tell you, the parents al- 
ways take the children’s account of what 
the teacher says and does. They never vi- 
sit the school to see for themselves, and find 
out who is to blame. Oh, no: the children 
that are always in the fault at home, are al- 
ways in the right at schovol!! Now, sir, I 
must end this letter, and what I mean by it 
is, that parents send their children to school 
too often to get them out of the way, and 
that unless parents govern their children at 
home, the teacher cannot govern them at 





school. Yours with great respect, 
C. MOORE. 
COMMON a INSPECTORS. 
o. I. 


To J. Onvitte Tayior: 

Sir—I was much: pleased to see 
the first number of a series of articles which 
you intend to publish, addressed to our com- 
mon school officers. I will state to youa 
little of my experience with inspectors. It 
has been my lot to submit to the ordeal of 
an inspection no less than eleven times, con- 
sequently, I have met with all kinds of in- 
spectors. 

In the first place, let me say one word as 
to their appointment to office. Is the ques- 
tion asked by the inhabitants of the town, 
who have we fit, who have we qualified for 
this important office? I can say never, or 
at least very seldom. Qualifications to per- 
form the duties of the office are never thought 
of. Why should they be, when the people 
wish cheap teachers, who would be unable 
to get a certificate from a conscientious, 
qualified board of inspectors. The inquiries 
‘when candidates are selected are these :— 
Are they popular? Will these men make 
the ticket they run on stronger, and thereby 
help in the election of some higher officer? 
Have these men been active in furthering 
the interests of the party, so that they are 
entitled to some distinction? Do they be- 
long to our political party? Have they not 
always been inspectors, and should we not 
continue them in this office? Will these 
men be lenient and give certificates to those 
we can hire cheap? And many more inqui- 
ries of a similar nature, do the people make. 
And what, sir, do you think are the conse- 
quences? You, for one, well know—you 





have well described them in the “ District 
School.” But the people generally do not 
perceive the evils of disqualified inspectors, 
or else they would not elect them from mo- 
tives I have described above. 

Do the parents prize a good education for 
their children? Do they care any thing for 
the respectability of their school? Do they 
wish a proper return for money they pay to 
the teacher? Do they want to receive any 
benefit from the expenses of schoo] books 
and the school-house? We should think 
they care for none of these things; for if 
they can elect inspectors who will let cheap 
teachers go into the schools, they appear to 
be satisfied. They do not see that it takes 
just as many books—just as much fire-wood 
—just as expensive a school-house, and just 
as much of their children’s precious time, to 
sustain a poor teacher asa good one!! Oh, 
such misplaced, such ruinous economy! It 
makes my heart bleed and my tears run, 
when I see a man in the school who is an 
injury rather than a benefit. Why will the 
people elect such inspectors? And why 
will inspectors give certificates to such ap- 
plicants? . 

Sir, Irely on your paper for a correction 
of public sentiment on this subject, and I 
believe that you will effect it. Your paper, 
cheap and practical as it is, wi] make a re- 
volution in our schools. May you be sus- 
tained, is the sincere wish of your friend, 

J. WILLIAMS. 


' Ithaca, August 4, 1836. 
To J. OnvittE Taytor: 

Dear Sir—I enclose a list of 
names, to which you will please to forward 
the Common School Assistant from the 
commencement for one year. 

The amount that has been received here 
for subscriptions and gratuitous circulation 
of the paper, is $87.56; for this amount 1 
enclose a check. Please to forward to each 
of the persons named, one paper, if possible 
including all the back numbers, and apply 
the balance on a gratuitous circulation. 

You will perceive that our subscription is 
confined entirely to this town. We are tak- 
ing measures to extend the subscription in 
the other towns, and hope to do so effectu- 
ally. For that purpose, we wish to send 
the copies for gratuitous distribution as soon 
as we can obtain them. 

I have been constantly engaged since the 
adjournment of the legislature, and have 
had but little time to devote to this subject. 
After a few weeks, I shall have some lei- 
sure, and shall then devote a part of my 
time to the subject of our common schools 
in this county, and hope to render some aid 
to the cause. 

Mr. Kirk will be of great service. He is 
admirably calculated for the mission he is 
engaged in: But unless the effect of his 
operations can be extended, the spirit which 
he infuses into the communities which he 
visits, will soon evaporate. He visits only 
the principal villages. Ordinarily, in our 
villages, the business of education is tolera- 
bly well attended to. The evil in its mag- 
nitude exists in the country districts. The 
immediate benefit of his personal efforts 
does not reach them. This must be effected 
by a corresponding system in each county. 








Iam in hopes we ehall make an arrange- 
ment to have an agent or agents visit each 
of our towns to speak to the citizens on this 
interesting subject. They can be more ef- 
fectually awakened to its importance in this 
way than any other, and the previous circu- 
lation of your paper will greatly aid such an 
effort, by making the subject of education a 
matter of inquiry and reflection to a greater 
extent than it now is among our citizens. 
Yours with high respect, 
CHARLES HUMPHREY. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The “Usrrut Scuoot Booxs” are now 
ready for the Schools. This “Series” com- 
prises a full set of all the books, beginning 
with the Spelling- Book, which ought to be 
used in a common school. The most of the 
books have been written purposely for this 
series. In bringing forwaré these little ma- 
nuals, our object has been, the introduction 
of a complete, improved, uniform set of text 
and reading books into all our common 
schools. If we can accomplish our object, 
the great perplexities arising from the fre- 
quent changes of books will be happily done 
away with. The “Useful School Books” 
are for sale at the Common School Deposi- 
tory, No. 71 State-street. 


Littile-Falls, N. Y. Aug. 9, 1836. 
Mr. J. Onvitte Taytor: 

Sir—I have perused with some 
attention and much satisfaction the several 
numbers of your Common School Assistant. 
I have long been impressed with the impor- 
tance of primary schools, and wiih the neces- 
sity of adopting some vigorous and well con- 
certed measures for elevating their charac- 
ter and extending their instructions. Not- 
w:thstanding the almost countless philan- 
thropic enterprises of the present day, the 
important subject in which the great mass, 
nay, the whole people of our Union, are most 
deeply and vitally interested, has hitherto, 
not only been neglected, but almost wholly 
unobserved. 1 mean of course, the subject 
of thorough and universal education. It is 
true, that we have long, upon pubiic occa- 
sions, formally asserted the necessity of dis- 
seminating knowledge and virtue to all. It 
is true, we have talked much about educa- 
tion; that we have spent much time and 
money in pursuit of education, and in the 
support of institutions of learning ; but af- 
ter all, is it not equally true that nineteen- 
twentieths of our people have no adequate 
conception of the true meaning of this same 
word, education? Instead of regarding edu- 
cation as the full development and thorough 
discipline of all the powers and faculties of 
man, physical, intellectual, and moral, the 
mass of the people suppose a superficial ac- 
quaintance with a few elementary authors 
comprises the whole matter. 

Is it not a lamentable fact, that while the 
education of the people has been perpetually 
upon our tongues, that we have suffered those 
very institutions, which are the only means 
of accomplishing what we all acknowledge 
to be so important and indispensable, to fall 
into general disrepute, nay, almost into con- 
tempt? Common schools are to he sure ev- 
ery where supported ; but how supported ? 
Do we generally find our most able and in- 
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fluential men actively engaged in their sup- 
port? Are the children of such men gene- 
rally educated in the common schools? Is 
not the truth almost the very reverse of 
this? With a few noble exceptions, is it 
not a fact, that all the countenance or aid 
common schools have received from this 
class of our citizens, has been limited to a 
very small pittance, and that too paid by 
compulsory process of law? Is it not a fact, 
that the children of this class of our citizens, 
have been long since almost wholly with. 
drawn from the common schools, thereby 
inflicting a wound upon these institutions, 
which nothing but the restoration of those 
children can heal? Jn view ot these facts, 
would it not be more proper to say, common 
schools are tolerated rather than supported 
in our republic ? 

I rejoice that a brighter day now begins 
to dawn upon us; that the true import of 
the term education is getting to be more ge- 
nerally understvod ; and that it is now be- 
ginning to be felt and acknowledged ; that 
virtue and intelligence must be carried into 
the practical, every-day business of life, as 
wel! as talked about upon public occasions. 

In conclusion allow me to say, that I hail 
the Common School Assistant as the devoted 
pioneer of the noblest enterprise of the age, 
and that I shall most cheerfully render any 
and every aid in my power, to make that en- 
terprise completely successful. 

c Respectfully yours, 

JAMES HENRY, Jr. 


IMPORTANT TO OUR STATE. 

It will be generally recollected that the 
legislature at the last session, made provi- 
sion for a geological survey of this state, in- 
cluding an account of its botanical and zoo- 
logica] productions. This important mea- 
sure was to be executed under the direction 
of the Governor, by competent persons to be 
appointed by him. The outlines of a plan 
for this work, together with a specification 
of the objects to be embraced in it, were sub- 
mitted to the legislature in an able and ex- 
cellent report, made to that body by General 
Dix, as Secretary of State. This plan has, 
with some alterations, been adopted by the 
Governor. The state is divided into four 
districts, and one principal geologist and an 
assistant assigned to each. 





This provision of our legisJature regards 
the best interests of the people. To benefit 
the farmers—that large and industrious class 
of citizens—is the principal object of the 
survey, and while a hearty expression of 
good will is due to the Governor and to our 
legislature, it is confidently hoped, that eve- 
ry citizen of the state will warmly respond 
to the following circular, which the Gover- 
nor has furnished to the persons employed 
in the survey : 

Albany, 25th July, 1836. 


Sir—I take the liberty to introduce to you 
one of the gentiemen em- 

ployed in executing the geological survey 
of the state, directed by the legislature at 
the last session. The importance of this 


ty, and particularly to the interests of the 
people in those sections of the state which 
are supposed to contain mineral productions, 
or in which valuable discoveries may be 
made, will I trust, secure to them a favora- 
ble consideration in every place to which 
their duties may leed them. 
anticipate a readiness on the part of the in- 
habitants in every section of the state, to 
render to the persons e 
such assistance as will 


ed in this work, 
itate its execu- 


The assistance which the 
be desirous of receiving, will, I presume, re- 
late principally to irformation concerning 
localities which are interesting as connect- 
ed with the objects of the survey—to the 
collection of specimens—and to the facili- 
may require in conduct- 
ing the more difficult part of their research- 
Those who are disposed to contribute 
in any manner to the accumplishment of this 
useful work, will no doubt be willing to con- 
fer with the public agents as to the manner 
in which they can best carry into effect their 
good intentions. 
It may be that, in the course of their re- 
searches, these agents will wish to extend 
their examinations beyond the surface of the 
earth. This will, in some instances at least | infer that, that press which can first speak 
require labor, which it will not be in their| to the public on this subject in the northern 
power to perform. The legislature made 
no provision for an expenditure for such 
purposes, and unless tose who may be im- 
mediately interested should be willing to|of discussion, both in Europe and America. 
bestow the labor required in such cases, the | This view of the question renders your es- 
advantages that might result from such ex- i 
aminations cannot at present be attained. 
A careful and complete geological survey | at the connecting link between the castern 
of the state, including a minute and accu- | and western states, immensely important. 
rate analysis of its minerals and soils, toge- . 
an account of its botanical and PARENTS. : 
zoological productions, such as was design- Every one must be the judge of his own 
ed by the legislature, is an undertaking of| #bility to defray the school expenses of his 
labor, and, although executed in the child ; but whatever he may judge himself 
most economical manner, will be attended | able to devote to this important object, it is fit 
with great expense ; but both of these, how- that he should lay it out to the best advan- 
ever, will be considerably diminished, if the tage ;—that he should derive as much bene- 
gentlemen engaged in carrying this mea-| 7 <M be? 
sure into effect should receive, as I hope time. The general inquiry, however, seems 
they will, the co-operation of public spirited | © be, where does schooling come the cheap- 
individuals in various parts of the state. : r 
Permit me to solicit from you such facili- | SIN€SS 18 settled. 
Piicthee : ; tedieaae 
pected pod ye ay amen een e the character of the different schools, before 
those who have been employed in executing t. they venture to place their children in them. 
lhave the honor to be, with great re- But perhaps these inquiries are confined to 
spect, your obedient wat’ 


ties which the 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
An observing, thinking friend has sent us| no restraint; to study no more than they 
e have taken the | please ; to recite but seldom, and then with- 


liberty to publish it, expecting the author’s | out correction ; to misspend their time with- 
pardon from his desire to benefit the human | out reproof; and to engage in mischief 


the following letter. 


is progressing in the mental world. 





measure in respeet to our general prosperi- 








ay 

gate of mental power. Men begin to rea- 
son in this way—mind, they say, is intinite- 
ly superior to matter. Mental! power will 
therefore in one way or other beget and con- 
trol physical or brute power. For instance, 
they perceive that by improving the mind 
of each individual, who is a component 
part of a nation, each individual thus en- 
lightened will, generally speaking, ac- 
quire more individual wealth m_ conse- 
quence of the increase of his knowledge 
and power of mind. Increase the wealth 
of every individual in the nation and you 
increase the wealth of a nation, and it has 
been long apn axiom in politics that “ money 
is power.”” Hence it has been discovered 
that the political power (to say nothing of 
the happiness of a nation) depends much 
upon the quantum of mental power possess- 
ed by such nation. How is this aggregate 
or quantum of mental power to be preserv- 
ed and increased? Most palpably by a well 
— system of popular or common 
school education—of the truth of this posi- 
tion Prussia and France have already be- 
come convinced. You have only to show 
men what their true interest is and they will 
be governed by it. Hence I infer that a 
new era is about to be developed, and I also 


states of the Union, will obtain a lead in the 
ig work which in a very short time will 
, if it be not already the absorbing topic 


tablishment, situated as it is, in the centre 
of the great state of New York, and in fact 





fit as possible from a given sum in a given 


est? That point ascertained, the whole bu- 


Some, however, do make inquiries into 


the single point, whether the scholars are 
suited with them? If these are satisfied, 
all is well; although the very reason for 
this satisfaction may be, that they are suf- 
fered to have their own way, with little or 


without the fear of being detected. Such 


I am impressed with the opinion that aj schools, beyond all question, are the delight 
eat moral revolution has commenced and | of very many young masters and misses.— 
It is}** Why do you send your son to sucha 
certainly very evident that intelligent men | school!” inquired one gentleman of another. 
in all sorts of governments (in the civilized | “ Because he is so greatly pleased with it,” 
world) have become convinced that the po-| was the reply. “ What is it that so much 
litical power of a nation does not depend | pleases him?’ “Oh, he goes off to hunt 
entirely upon numerical and physical force, | and to fish, to be on the water, and to amuse 
but is more or less dependent on the aggre-! himself in various ways, as often as he 
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chooses.” “But, does he learn well?” 
“ No, not as well as he did before he went 
there.” “Why, then do you continue him 
where he is?” “He likes the place, and I 
love to gratify him.” This brief conversa- 
tion discloses the kind of feclings by which 
not a few parents are governed in this im- 
portant matter. To gratify the irregular 
wishes of their children at any risk, rather 
than to guide or control them, seems to be 
their chief aims. 


JUDGMENT IN PUNISHING. 

It is certain that in some cases, and with 
some natures, austerity must be used ; there 
being too frequently such a mixture in the 
composition of youth, that while the man is 
to be instructed, there is something of the 
brute also to be chastised. But how to do 
this discreetly, and to the benefit of him 
who is so unhappy as to need it, requires in 
my poor opinion, a greater skill, judgment 
and experience than the world generally 
imagines, and than I am sure most masters 
of schools can truly pretend to be masters 
of. I mean those executioners rather than 
instructors of youth—persons fitter to lay 
about them ina coach or cart, or to discipline 
boys before a Spartan altar, or rather upon 
it, than to have any thing to do in a chris 
tian school. I would give those pedagogi- 
cal Jehu’s, those furious schooldrivers, the 
same advice which the poet says Phebus 

ave his son Pheaton (just such another 

river as themselves) that he should par- 
cere stimulis (the stimulis in driving being of 
the same use formerly that the lash is now.) 
Stripes and blows are the last and basest 
remedy, and scarce ever to be used but 
upon such as their brains in their 
backs, and have souls so dull and stupid as 
to serve fur little else but to keep their bo- 
dies from putrefaction.—South’s Sermons. 


TO PARENTS. 

Let them endeavor to deserve that honor 
which God has commanded their children to 
pay them, and believe that it must be by 
greater and better offices than barely bring- 
ing them into this world, which of itself, 
puts them only in danger of passing into a 
worse. And as the good old sentence tells 
us that it is better a great deal to be unborn 
than either unbred or bred amiss, so it can- 
not but be matter of very sad reflection to 
any parent to think with himself, that he 
should be instrumental to give his child a 
body, only todamn his soul. And therefore 
let espana remember that as the paternal 
is the most honorable relation, so it is also 
the greatest trust in the world, and that God 
will be a certain and severe exacter of it, 
and the more so because they have such 
mighty opportunities to discharge it, and 
that with almost infallible success.—Jb. 

For the Common School Assistant. 

The mind is susceptible of a high degree 
of cultivation and of great expansion. Like 
the soil of the earth it needs attention. If 
neglected, it will, like the uncultivated soil, 
produce nothing but thorns and briars—the 
productions of idle and vicious habits. 

But how is the mind to be trained, and 
what is to fit it for usefulness and happi 
ness? 1 answer—in the language of the 
poet—“’Tis education forms the common 
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mind,” &c. Education fits it for every no- 
ble work. And where,I ask, shall this be 
obtained! The public mind is to be trained 
and educated in the common school. Yes, 
the common school is the grand nursery of 
the national mind. But some one may ask, 
for what are academies and higher semi- 
naries designed? I answer—they do about 
as much in the intellectual world in disse- 
minating knowledge through the nation, as 
in the natural world our gardens do in sup- 
plying our markets with wheat, and other 
roductions for the nation’s consumption.— 
* travelling through the country the farm 
is continually open to our view, while the 
highly cultivated garden is but seldom 
seen. So likewise we meet with the dis- 
trict school in every village and hamlet, 
while the academies and colleges, like the 
rich gardens, are “few and far between.” — 
And as in the icultural community, but 
few can forego the expenses of richly culti- 
vated gardens; so in the intellectual, but 
few are able to obtain the privileges of our 
academies and colleges. And while in the 
first instance all that is necessary for actu- 
al support can be obtained without the gar- 
dens ; so in the latter our common schools 
should furnish all that is needed to fit the 
man for business, for usefulness and for hap- 
pinéss. In these schools a vast, an over- 
whelming majority, are obliged from the na- 
ture of things, to receive all the knowledge 
they ever obtain. How vastly important then 
that the district school should be well ma- 
naged—that the standard of education be 
high and thorough! How important that 
the school teacher—the mental cultivator, 
should be skilful and faithful! His station 
is one of immense importance—of awful re- 
sponsibility. He most emphatically forms 
the nation’s mind ; though here and there 
one enters our academies, &c.—yet most 
— these are merely, if I may be al- 
owed the expression, cases of transplanta- 
tion. They have received the * bent” in 
the common school, and if, as the poet says, 
** As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
this “ bending’’ must influence it thiough 
life. The common school teacher has the 
infant mind to train—at a time too when 
impressions are easily made—impressions 
which will “grow with its growth and 
strengthen with its strength.” He should 
be a model of what is wanted—a model of a 
man—a man with a mind. But is such the 
case? Are many of our common school 
teachers complete models? Parents how is 
it? How, with the man to whom you en- 
trust your children? Ishe virtuous? Is he 
intelligent? Does he form a model of what 
ghar wish your children to be? If not, 
e is unworthy your support. Better, far 
better, have noteacherthan a disqualified one. 
And so long as our common schools edu- 
cate nineteen twentieths of the people, un- 
less well qualified and competent teachers 
are employed, we must expect that igno- 
rance, vice and superstition will abound, 
and the public welfare be endangered.— 
While on the other hand, let our common 
schools be of an elevated character, and our 
civil and religious institutions may be per- 
petuated and handed down to future gene- 
rations, having lost nothing of their primi- 
tive excellence. C. N. 














STUDY OF ARITHMETIC, No. II. 

The teacher requires the scholar to com- 
mit the rules to memory, but never gives or 
demands a single reason for one of them.— 
The pupil has not understood the exam- 
ples—knows nothing about the facts upon 
which the rules are founded; and of course 
does not understand the rule, or see any di- 
rection or application in it. The teacher is 
peremptory for the memoriter recitation of 
the rule, and the scholar, after many ac- 
cusations of hismemory, and much protract- 
ed labor, is able, from the mere association 
of words, (for he has not, during the hun- 
dred readings, got an idea) to repeat the 
rule without the book. 

I have frequently met with some of the 
larger scholars who could promptly and ac- 
pone repeat every rule in the arithme- 
tic, and yet they were not able to apply in 
practical life the most simple one, nor did 
they know one reason for any of them.— 
How can they expect that such knowledge 
will be of any use? The great thing aim- 
ed at with teachers, seems to be the ready re- 
cilation of the rule from memory, rather than 
the ready application of i to practical purposes. 

The tables, also, which ought to be com- 
mitted before any progress is attempted, are 
either entirely overlooked, or less than half 
learned. The child is at work in the rule 
of multiplication, and does not know how 
many four multiplied by four make. Every 
time he multiplies he is sent to the multi- 
plication table. This constant reference to 
that which he ought to know, interrupts his 
operations—he forgets the last step he 
took, and on examination the sum is wrong. 
In this manner he goes through the rule ; 
stil] ignorant of the table. 

He is, perhaps, ciphering in the com- 
pound rules, but does not know one of the 
tables of weights and measures! If any 
thing is done, there must be a constant turn- 
ing back to the tables: and there they should 
keep till they know them. In the every-day 
transactions of business, these tables are 
required, but the pupils have never learned 
them, and thus are compelled to spend con- 
siderable time in hun‘ing up a book that 
will inform them, or to make confession of 
their ignorance, and beg the knowledge 
from some one of the company—a shameful 
resort, indeed, for one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring this necessary knowledge. 

If the tables had been thoroughly learn- 
ed at first, there would not have been this 
delay and embarrassment in working the 
sum in the school-room, or out of it in tran- 
gocting the necessary business of life. But 
few scholars graduate at, our district schools, 
who are able to recite the one-twentieth 
part of the tables. They are consequently 
unprepared for the most common transac- 
tions in practical life. 

There is another defect tound in nearly 
every school. The scholar has been labor- 
ing on a sum for some time, but cannot get 
it right. He carries it to the teacher, who 
takes the slate to himself and does the sum, 
the scholar at the same time Jooking at 
something else. The slate is returned 
with the sum done out, and the boy takes 
his seat. Does he now examine the work 


of the teacher, and see what was done to 
Not at all. 


obtain the answer ? 
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Why? Did the teacher explain it to him? 
No. Has he any more knowledge of the 
sum now than he had before he went to the 
instructor? No. What does he do then? 
Why, he rubs out the sum and proceeds to 
the next. He has get over it, he has gain- 
ed so much towards the end of the book ; 
whether he can do the sum or not is of no 
consequence to him or trouble to the tea- 
cher, Such, it is frequently seen, is the 
indifference of the teacher, and the superfi- 
ciality of the scholar. 


ACTIVITY IN SCHOOL. 

Here lies the secret, why some teachers 
with no more knowledge and industry, make 
their pupils Jearn nearly twice as much as 
others do in thesame time. A slow, drawl- 
ing manner of asking questions induces a 
similar manner of answering. The school 
is half asleep. A quarter of an hour is de- 
voted to a lesson, which need not and ought 
not to cccupy ten minutes. Thus a third 
part of the time is lost for the want of more 
despatch. The strictest order and correct- 
ness are entirely consistent with rapidity of 
movement. Questions proposed and an- 
swers given as quick as they can be with 
distinctness, will be attended with these im- 
portant advantages; they will require less 
time; will tend to quicken the movements 
of the mind; and will secure a more perfect 
knowledge of the lesson. Scholars cannot 
give a ready answer to alesson they do not 
understand. Only let them know, that they 
have to give their answers promptly, and 
they will prepare themselves accordingly ; 
whereas the same scholars, if allowed to 
stop and recollect, and guess, and hesitate, 
will come with their lessons half learned. 
The teacher who will make his pupils do as 
much in two hours as another will in three, 
and do it well, is worth about twice as much. 


REPORT. 

The school committee of the town of 
Winthrop, Mass., have made a printed re- 
port of the condition of their schools, from 
which we extract the following pertinent 
remarks : 

Never have your committee been more 
deeply impressed with the transcendent im- 
portance of our town schools, than while re- 
viewing their state the last year. ‘Too much 
pains cannot be taken to select teachers 
thoroughly qualified for the undertaking. A 
sufficient amount of knowledge to bear a 
strict examination by no means qualifies a 
person for this service. There must be an 
aplness te teach, a talent to communicate, a 
tact in managing which cannot be fully 
known, until the experiment has been made. 
Our best teachers are by no means perfect. 
But there is an immense difference between 
our best and our poorest. Agents should be 
very scrupulous in their selection, and by all 
means avoid such an offer to instruct cheap. 
Nor ought they to show so little regard, as 
would sometimes appear that they do, to the 
moral character of those they employ. The 
moral influence under which scholars are 
sometimes placed is by no means such as 
parents ought to seek, or as your committee 














decide on the moral qualifications of instruc- 
tors. 

“ There are some circumstances respect- 
ing our common schools, that should arouse 
the feelings of every christain and patriot. 
The family institution excepled, all other in- 
stitutions united—public worship—Sabbath 
schools—academies and colleges—do not 
have so much influence in giving a charac- 
ter to New-Engiland and New- York, ascom- 
mon schools. More than fifteen thousand 
teachers are employed in New-England ev- 
ery year, in the primary public schools, and 
as many in New-York. Who are these 
teachers? Nine-tenths of them are inexpe- 
rienced youth, from 18 years of age to 25 and 
30. Yes—that institution which probably 
docs more than all others to form the cha- 
racter of our citizens, is in the hands of 
head-strong, unqualified, and often dissipated 
youth. hat is worse, we fear it is the 
voice of public opinion, that the common 
schools must be and ought to be taught by 
young persons. Now it is wonderful, that 
men require the experience and wisdom, and 
stability of mature age, to manage all their 
money concerns, and their political affairs, 
but carelessly turn over to inexperienced 
youth, the great and holy business of form- 
ing that character, on which rests the whole 
fabric of civil society, and on which depends 
our very existence and happiness as a nation. 
Is there a merchant in Boston, who would 
give up the whole management of his shop 
even for a day, to a green, inexperienced 
boy? Is there a farmer in Massachusetts, 
whowould give up his farm, his cattle, or his 
sheep, to such anone? Yet he turns over 
his own children to such an one, to form their 
characters for time and eternity—to one 
whom he would not trust to manage his 
beasts—and then thinks they should be ver 
grateful to him, for making such good provi- 
sion for their education! 

« Besides, we will not trust a man to draw 
a tooth, or prescibe an emetic, till he has 
studied his profession three years, and comes 
to us with a diploma, signed aud sealed, from 
a college of scientific physicians. A man 
cannot manage a case before our courts, in- 
volving the value of a shilling, till he has 
studied the whole science of law, and obtain- 
ed a certificate from a college of wise and 
experienced lawyers and judges; and our ci- 
vil constitution excludes men from all parti- 
cipation in the business of legislation, and 
even from the business of choosing legisla- 
tors, till they have attained some maturity. 
But little or nothing is required as to age, 
experience, or knowledge of the business, or 
moral character, to take a part in the great 
business of education, of forming the moral 
and intellectual character of the country, on 
which every thing else depends.” 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

We are told that under the fostering pa- 
tronage of the government, more than half 
a million of children are taught in our com- 
mon schools—our pride, as citizens of the 
Empire State, is gratified, and we content 
ourselves with the general statement, omit- 
ting to inquire into the character and value 
of the instruction which is thus imparted. 








can approve. They have not interfered, 
because the law does not authorize them to 





We know not, for we care not to know, 


Y|form, the necessity of whic 





hardly to deserve the name even of elemen- 
tary—that it is unconnected with any thing 
resembling moral discipline or the formation 
of character—that the teachers, inexperi- 
enced, transitory, snatched up for the occa- 
sion, are paid by salaries which hardly ex- 
ceed the wages of the menial servant or the 
common laborer—and that, as a necessary 
consequence, ignorant and disqualified, they 
are perhaps even overpaid by the pittance 
which they receive. 

Yet it is in such schools and by such in- 
structors that thirty-eight out of forty of the 
children of the nation are, as we phrase it, 
educated. We have lived in a pleasing de- 
lusion ; but it is time we should awake. It 
is time that we should cease to boast of-the 
superior intelligence of the American peo- 
ple, as compared with that of the popula- 
tion of the Old World; we must no longer 
refer to our common sehools as furnishing 
at once the evidence and explanation of the 
asserted fact. . It cannot be concealed, and 
ought not to be denied, that under one of 
the most arbitrary governments of Europe, 
(despotic in its form, but in its present ad. 
ministration most enlightened and paternal,) 
the children of al], even of the meanest pea- 
sant in the kingdom, are receiving, in their 
village and parish schools, more varied and 
solid, and in every sense, valuable instruc- 
than any of our schools, [ had almost said 
academies, are accustomed or competent to 
furnish! The fact is certain: what reflec- 
tions must it suggest to tie minds of Ame- 
ricans who truly honor and love their coun- 
try and its institutions ! 

It is to parents and teachers, as already 
stated, that the exhortations pf the editor 
are principally directed, and it is from their 
voluntary exertions that he expects that re- 
he has so 
clearly established. Looking to the models 
of Germany and France, no system of pub- 
lic instruction has yet been organized in any 
of the states, and in none has the appropri- 
ate work of legislation been more than com- 
menced. 


I do not hesitate to avow the belief, that 
without regulations far more extensive than 
have yet been introduced—a control far 
more enlightened and constant than has yet 
been exercised—and fiscal aid far more am- 
ple than has yet been afforded, it is vain to 
expect that the character of our common 
schools can be truly and permanently impro- 
ved. It is conceded by all that nothing can 
be done without competent teachers, in the 
number and of the qualifications required, we 
can never have, unless they are properly train- 
ed, and properly examined, and watched, and 
controlled, and, above all, properly rewarded. 

Neither the districts, nor the towns, gene- 
rally speaking, are willing or even able to se- 
lect or reward such teachers, and still less to 
prepare them for their functions, and direct 
them in their labors. If good is to be done, 
we must bring our minds as soon as possible 
to the confession of the truth, that the edu- 
cation of the people, to be effectual, must 
here as elsewhere, to a great extent, be the 
work of the state; and that an expense, of 
which all should feel the necessity, and all 
will share the benefit, must, in a just propor- 





that it is in truth so imperfect and scanty as 





tion, be borne by all.—Jehn Duer. 
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CHRIST AN EXAMPLE TO COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

1. In the plainness, simplicity, and god- 
ly sincerity of his instruction. } 

2. In the earnestness and affection of his 
addresses. : 7 

. In the faithfulness of his instruc- 
tions. : 

4. In his forbearance with the igno- 
rance and infirmities of those whom he 
taught: 

5. In his repeated appeals to the sacred 
Scriptures. atts ‘ 

6. In the adaptation of his instructions 
to the character and peculiarities of his 
hearers. 

7. In his improvement of common scenes, 
objects and circumstances, to convey salu- 
tary instructions. The following may suf- 


ce: 
1.) Instructions from agriculture. The 
ae The are ‘The flowers. The 
ruits. The grass. The harvest. The gar- 
ner. The chaff. ds i 

(2.) Instructions from living animals.— 
The sheep and goats. The serpent. The 
dove. The ravens. The sparrows. 

(3.) Instructions from the ee of 
a i fisherman. The husbandman.— 

he shepherd. The steward. 

(4.) Instructions from Jewish customs.— 
The feast. The marriage. The dresses. 
The watches. 

8. In his regard to prayer. How much 
time did he spend in prayer? What does 
he say about prayer? ' 

9. In confirming his instructions by his 
example. There must always be a harmony 
between precept and conduct. _ - 

10. In connecting his instructions with 
benevolent actions. Teachers must com- 
bine with their instructions to the soul, ef- 
forts to promote the good of the body. — 

Let teachers then “ go and do likewise.” 





We can tell our correspondent, S. M., 
that the reason of this sleepiness was the 
want of ventilation. The air, from his de- 
scription, was loaded with disease, and to 
respire it was enough to produce that stu- 
por, he so happily describes. 


For the ‘‘ Common School Assistant.” 
A SLEEPING SCHOOL. 

Mr. Eprror—A day or two since 1 went 
into our district school; and I must acknow- 
ledge it is the first time I have visited this 
neglected place for six years, although I 
have had my children there, on and off, the 
most of that time. 

The first thing that took my attention was 
the bad smell in the room, owing to its not 
being properly aired. Although the day was 
very hot, the windows were closed, for the 
teacher said that the children looked out at 
the wagons if the windows were raised. 
Sir, the room was like an oven filled with 
foul air. The most of the children were 
dosing and some were asleep, lying stretch- 
ed out on the benches, across each other, 
and hanging part way from the desks. Tie 
teacher was behind a desk, which he was 
bending over so as to rest his head on the 
top, with his face downward, and his arms 
around his head to keep the flies of. He 





appeared to have cought the sleepiness of 
the place, and was fast going into stupidity | 
with the children. When I entered, how- 
ever, he raised his head partly up, and gap- 
ed, and was about to drop his head in, 
we inanimate was he) when I spoke to him. 

e, with the scholars, were partly roused, 
and they all —_ to yawn and rub their 
eyes and straighten their arms. I took a 
seat and made an effort to talk to the teach- 
er and the school, but I soon found that 1 
was, also, growing sleepy and stupid, and 
was on the point of tilting my chair back 
against the wall, and of taking a nap. But 
1 thought of the leaden stupor I had seen 
over the whole school when I first entered, 
and determined to resist the drousiness that 
was creeping over me. I then an to 
walk the room, and to talk louder and fas- 
ter, for I saw the children closing their eyes. 
and dropping their heads on the benches. 
At last I kept still, for I saw they were all 
asleep, and the teacher was also nodding, 
with his eyes almost shut. I took my hat, 
said good day, but no one said good day 
back, for I left them asleep. 

Sir, this is what I really saw, and it is 
what any one will see who will go into our 
schools during a hot day in summer. There 
is not mind or resolution enough to with- 
stand the lethargy of the motionless body. 
O what a sleepy, dull, sickly place is a com- 
mon school in a hot day! ! S. M. 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN PARIS. 

The school laws of France now require 
that every one who wishes to fill the office 
of a teacher, should submit to an examina- 
tion previous to receiving a license. And 
should not this be required of those whqtake 
care of the minds of our children as.well as of 
those who watch over their bodily health? 
Of 370 candidates who presented themselves 
for examination in Paris, only 116, or one- 
third were found capable of giving elemen- 
tary instruction, and of 62 who wished to 
teach other branches, only 15 were admit- 
ted. How many incompetent teachers does 
our negliger.ce leave to waste the time and 
impair the very minds of our children! The 
Normal School of Paris, now produces 
twenty well qualified teachers annually.— 
Annals of Education. 





DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSES IN CINCINNATI. 

The city of Cincinnati is doing nobly in 
regard to common schools and common 
school-houses. Among other measures they 
have resolved to erect fourteen large school- 
houses at an expense of $10,000 each. 
They are to be two stories high, with a 
basement and cupola. Nine of these houses 
are already complet.d. 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 

A seminary for the education of common 
school teachers is about to be established at 
Waverly, Illinois, about twenty miles from 
Jacksonville. The town has been recently 
“laid out,” and is owned by C. J. Salter & 
Co. Adjoining the town the proprietors 
have agreed to deed to the trustees 640 acres 
of land—one-half of which wili be a dona- 
tion, and the other half put at $1.25 per 
acre. They also agree to give for the pur- 








poses of the seminary, ten per cent of the 


nett proceeds arising from the sales of a por- 
tion of the lots. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

The object of such institutions is to pro- 
mote the general intelligence of the people : 
and the object in view is to be accomplished 
most effectually, not by confining the atten- 
tion-to one unvaried course of reading, but 
by extending it to as many and as various 
departments of knowledge as can be pre- 
sented in a popular form. It is not in pro- 
ducing any one specific effect upon the mind, 
but in elevating the general character of in- 
tellect, in widening the views, in quicken- 
ing the perceptions, in multiplying the ob- 
jects of thought and feeling, in detaching 
the spirit from the — sway of the 
present and the sensible; and thus forming 
it into an organ more capable of performing 
its office, on all subjects, and in all circum- 
stances, that we expect such institutions to 
reap the harvest of their exertions, a harvest 
of the richest improvement and pleasure to 
the individual, and of growing order and 
comfort to the community. 


PREVENTION. 

Prevention is true wisdom—it imparts a 
double blessing, and is an evidence of vigor 
and soundness in the commonwealth ; whilst 
a reliance on punishment alone, is indica- 
tive of imbecile, short-sighted policy. This 
will be striking at the root, instead of lop- 
ping off the branches. 

A child may be so educated as to shun al- 
cohol as it does hot iron. Nearly a!l de- 
pends upon the education children receive. 











WHY THE STATE SHOULD EDUCATE. 
Without intelligence wealth is often a 
curse instead of a blessing to the possessor. 
But the diffusion of knowledge, will ulti- 
mately save three or perhaps ten times as 
much as it costs, by its moral effect upon 
the habits and customs of society. 





EDUCATION IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Humu Hamaii states that Honssih, 
the governor of Maui, has established a law 
requiring all children, who have arrived at 
the age of four years, to attend school ; and 
the parents must enforce their attendance, 
or incur the penalties of the law. Teachers 
are also to be exempted from taxation, and 
attend only to their schools. 


CONVENTION OF COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 





The Common School Teachers in the State 
of New-York are respectfully invited to meet 
in the Capitol, at Albany, on the 20th of this 
month, at twelve o’clock. As it is known 
that this Convention is called for the pur- 
pose of increasing the pay and influcnce of 
those engaged in this arduous and honor- 
able profession, there will be a full and ge- 
neral attendance. ‘Teachers from every 
town in the state are expected. 








The CULTIVATOR, a monthly publication of 
16 quarto pages each, conducted by J. BUEL, and 
devoted exclusively to agriculty.e and the improve- 
ment of young men, is forwarded t, subscribers front 
this office, at fifty cents per anaura, paid in advance. 


Bteam-Press af Packard & Van Benthuysen. 
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